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MOZART'S MASSES. 

No. 14. 
Contributed by E. Hownts. 

In fulfilment of our task, we now return to the 
works which have been omitted in these notices. 
We confess that we are glad to get back to Salz- 
burg and to the period of Mozart's joyous youth; 
there is a charm in the local associations ; and we 
greet the old woods and mountains, the convents 
and palaces, with the eagerness of a traveller who 
catches in the evening sunlight the first view of 
a distant city, 

With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned. 

The Requiem, with all its store of melancholy 
beauty, is in some moods of thought a subject of 
painful contemplation. It reminds the musician 
of much that he has to look for in vain. 

The absolute individuality of Mozart's pen, and 
the progressive character of his genius, are now 
placed beyond dispute ; and imagination aggra- 
vates our loss in the sudden interruption of 
labours never to be resumed, — indeed, impossible 
by any accident to be renewed on the changed 
and shifting scene of modern art and taste. 

The votaries of the new metaphysical school 
of music, with its ponderous sounds and studied 
combinations — a school often worthy of all respect 
both in its aim and accomplishment — must permit 
us to regret that there is at present no plastic 
hand to throw off with ease and rapidity some- 
thing in lieu of those old unpremeditated things 
which at once were understood and reached the 
heart, and yet possessed the seeds of lasting 
pleasure like perpetual youth. Composition now 
springs rather from the head than from the heart. 
The composer meditates and we labour to under- 
stand him, gratified at our success in proportion 
to the difficult and arduous research of his merits. 
But the true luxury of music will ever remain in 
sensation — in the hearing of that which combines 
the natural with the new, and overcomes us at 
once. The tribute to Mozart's muse is paid in- 
stantly in a warm affectionate recognition as at 
the sight of a friend ; the suspended breath, the 
swelling bosom, are signs of the inward satisfac- 
tion of the hearer. His new compositions never 
send us away to balance their merits, — to decide 
whether we ought to be pleased or not, but strike 
home and do their work at once. And lest the 
humility of some of his themes should excite 
contempt in this profound age, we may remind of 
what is in danger of being overlooked, that the 



profoundest discovery in the power of sounds is 
shown in emotions created by the union of beauty 
and simplicity. However, music is a house " of 
many mansions," and we would have each earnest 
composer pursue his own course, while Mozart re- 
mains committed to public opinion, to answer for 
his faults in his own peculiar way, and as he is 
well able. 

The Mass, No. 14, in C, appertains on internal 
evidence to the youthful period of the composer's 
life at Salzburg. The instrumental score is larger 
than usual, though it contains neither viole nor 
corni. The parts are for 1st and 2nd violins, 
oboes, clarinets in C, bassoons, trumpets, 1st and 
2nd, and 3rd and 4th, drums, bass and organ ; 
these instruments, joined to four voice parts, 
indicate the music for a large church, with an 
orchestra supported by the members of a military 
band, whose assistance was easily to be obtained, 
and among whom trumpets were never wanting. 
The composition is of the orchestral symphonic 
character, and is pervaded by a spirit of elegance 
and enjoyment. From the simplicity of the 
Kyrie, one might almost be tempted to believe 
that Mozart had adopted for it a subject out of 
the little book of minuet tunes, which his father 
preserved in testimony of his son's powers at three 
or four years of age. There is a character almost 
infantine in the opening melody of the Kyrie in 
two parts, which, nevertheless, speaks the un- 
doubted language of Mozart : 



Violini, 




After twelve bars of symphony, the first tutti 
enters with a disposition of the parts not a little 
calculated to excite the attention of the musician: 



Clar. 1, J. 
Unis. 

Vio. 1. 1. 



Treble. 
Alto. 



Baas. 



Fagotti. 

Bassi. 



Vol. 




Dot. 



M 



E|^i 



j- 
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music becomes more and more interesting when 
some of the words are disposed of. The first 
theme is by no means uncommon : — 

Alleg ro mclto. 
Canto. ^pgppEp^i£1*g£^gp 

Glo-ri - a in ex - eel-sis, in excel-sis De-o 

But to get through the text, and to give develop- 
ment to the music, was one of the difficulties with 
which Mozart had to contend. At the cadence 
inG— 



The octaves in the bassoons and clarinets, the 
suspension of the CJJ: in the harmony against 
the C|[ in the melody, and the bold character of 
that augmented unison, recall some of the pecu- 
liarities of the author in his latest quartets and 
most finished works. These effects must have 
greatly astonished the composers and the contra- 
puntists of the age who obeyed the conventional 
theory. All that distinguishes the feeling and 
elegance of the modern school, and makes its 
productions more welcome to us than the clearest 
counterpoint of the age which preceded, may be 
traced in this Mass ; — a work of which, notwith- 
standing its historical interest, we cannot ascertain 
the precise date. But in this brief Kyrie, with its 
unaffected melody and beauty of instrumentation 
and design, the career of the great symphonist is 
fully opened. The echo of the following vocal 
phrase by the orchestra is undoubtedly charac- 
teristic of the pen of the mature Mozart : — 

Vlfl. 1. \ Jf P ^I-P- m . -. 1 H I— «P-i 





fP fP 

There is a grandeur and a sweetness in this 
movement which preserve its charm unimpaired. 
If in anything it has a flavour of formality, it is 
such a passage as the following, filling up a period 
in the melody : — 

ss^st 

a slight concession, probably, to custom. But the 
scoring and effects are beautiful, and the cadence 
with the four note chords of the trumpet pp, is 
calculated to delight the ear. 

The Gloria in C, % , is a movement of great spirit 
and brilliancy. It warms as it proceeds, and its 



- - am, 

the instruments speak for themselves in a phrase 
of ingenious construction, which is animated, 
brilliant, and highly effective. The tuneful pro- 
gression of the bass is identified with Mozart, 
and the spirited and fiery passage, maintained 
and prolonged in numerous modulations, carries 
him triumphantly on with his work. The 1st 
violins begin at the cadence above quoted : — 

Vio. 1. |^u_£jgJ££jj 
Vio. 2. 



Oboi. 



Bassl. 



The unexpected and beautiful effects to which 
this principal thought of the composition leads, 
are too long to be described in detail. As for the 
orchestra, the attack and accents of bow and wind 
instruments, the forte piano, the crescendo, 
the pedale, the brilliant return, which distin- 
guish modern symphony music, are exemplified 
throughout the Gloria in a manner which would 
still give the greatest pleasure to the hearer. And 
this work must have been nearly thirty years old 
in the last century ! 

It was necessary for the composer's pen to run 
sometimes, and especially at Salzburg, where 
there was a constant change of the church music. 
A Credo based upon this ground can no longer 
possess melodies new to the ear : — 

Allegro vivace. 




[Bassi. jgjh±z 

yet, aided by the figurate accompaniment of the 
violins, and the inner movements of the voice 
parts, the progressions are found susceptible of 
much variety. Thus Mozart disposes rapidly of 
a great part of the text of the Mass ; but to con- 
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tinue long in a conventional vein in which the 
end of one phrase foreshadows what is coming in 
the next, is distasteful to him. Whenever words 
of the most solemn import demand the full powers 
of the composer, he responds to their require- 
ments. The Et incarnatus and Crucifixus are 
never passed unregarded ; even the brevity im- 
posed upon the author in the present Mass appears 
to have suggested a new design, and the idea of 
combinations, as yet unemployed in the orchestra. 
A soprano solo commences, accompanied by the 
simplest harmonies : — 




While the voice is concluding the phrase in the 
fourth bar, the oboes begin a new subject — 
-ed- .-J ^^ which is thus continued by 
;3=I^=Et=uip= the bassoons, the voice bear- 



" ing the middle part : — 




^ Vir - gi - ne Et homo, 

On the conclusion of this voice part concerted 
with wind instruments, (which takes place at a 
cadence in G minor in the following bar), the 
tutti piano of the choir begins on the Crucifixus; 
the voices in unison and octaves — the accompani- 
ment, wind instruments and basses. The doublings 
in the wind parts, and in the choir, make a fine 
disposal of the orchestra for solemn effect in the 
following progression on the harmony of the 
seventh : — 

pA. 





When the violins are brought in, the unison of the 
choir ceases, and the voices swell into harmony, 
on the words " etiam pro nobis." The skill with 
which the ear is prepared for the highest point of 
the modulation, — a chord of the dominant seventh 
on Btt, — is very striking. We seem to have lost 
sight of the subject begun by the oboes; now, 
however, the 2nd oboe re- n -* *- -£ /" 



sumes it, at a half cadence ; 

on the dominant of D minor, ~*^ 

introducing the whole choir in unison, and then 

softly dispersing into harmony on the chord at 

" sepultus," where the interest culminates. 



Bass. 



Oboi. 



Coro.. 



Fag. 



£^i 



•j. 



gpg^iPfF^ 



Pas - bus et bo - - pul-tus est 



P 



i 



J-^U 



u-» 



^cg=|^^g^g=p| 



r 



1 



~F » 1 



fe= 



S P^F g 



m 



m 



From these examples it will be seen that Mozart 
was experimenting new effects, particularly in wind 
instruments concerted with the voice, long be- 
fore the composition of Idomeneo. Of pretty and 
elegant melody, also, there is no want in this 
Credo, as may be seen in the solo for soprano, 
" Et in spiritum," with the bassoon accompanying 
in octaves. Much of the interest and ingenuity 
of the score are consequent on the absence of 
certain instruments, whose duties have to be sup- 
plied by others. 

The Sanctus is not in the grandest style of 
Mozart's adagios ; but the Hosanna is a melody 
of inspiration, cheerful and exhilirating. When 
the chorus re-echos the treble solo, a beautiful 
tune may be remarked in all the parts : — 



Treble. 



Alto. 
Tenor. 



Bass. 



Allegro non troppo. 



O - Ban 



t-r-J- 



mm 



E&E 



O - san 




O - ean -na, 



O-san-na 
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The Benedietus, a choral fugue in A minor, in 
the old style, will produce a fine effect when well 
sung. This most unusual mode of setting the 
words can hardly have been caprice — it rather 
denotes unusual circumstances in the origin of 
the work. 

The Agnus Dei, in E fiat, is a soprano solo 
with obligate accompaniment for an oboe, cla- 
rinet, and bassoon. It begins with the first 
thought of " Porgi amor" in Figaro, and is in- 
strumented with- delicacy and an evident delight 
in beauty of combination : — 

Agnus Dei qui tol-lis . . .pec-ca - ta 

A chorus at the end leads back to C, and the 
whole of the music here is beautiful, both dra- 
matic and effective. The Dona Nobis is likewise 
choral, with long notes for thevoices, busy accom- 
paniments for the violins, and spirited features for 
the four trumpets. The 14th Mass is not merely 
to be valued as a historical curiosity ; its music 
is still full of that vitality and interest which rarely 
fail Mozart in any good performance of his works. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Maby Cowdek Clabke. 

(Continued from page 854 .) 

Ins play called Tottenham Court, by Thomas Nabbs, 
a lady is travelling by night, and becomes separated 
from her lover and protector. Amidst her alarm, she 
hears a sound that reassures her ; and, listening, she 
says : — 

" 'Tis a woman's voice. 
She sings ; and in her music's cheerfulness 
Seems to express the freedom of a heart, 
Not chain'd to any passions. 

Song, — within. 

What a dainty life the Milkmaid leads I 

When over the flowery meads 

She dabbles in the dew, 

And sings to her cow ; 

And feels not the pain 

Of Love or Disdain. 

She sleeps in the night, tho' she toils in the day, 

And merrily passeth her time away." 



This calls to mind old Isaak Walton's — 

" handsome Milkmaid that had not yet attained so much 
age and wisdom as to load her mind with any fears of 
many things that will never be, as too many men too often 
do ; but she cast away all care, and sang like a nightin- 
gale. Her voice was good, and the ditty fitted for it; 
'twas that smooth song, which was made by Kit Marlow, 
' Come live with me, and be my love.' " 

After it is sung, this is the comment : — 

" A choice song, and sweetly sung by honest Maudlin. 
I now see it was not without cause, that our good Queen 
Elizabeth did so often wish herself a Milkmaid all the 
month of May, because they are not troubled with fears 
and cares, but sing sweetly all the day, and sleep securely 
all the night ; and without doubt, honest, innocent, pretty 
Maudlin does so." 
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Another of these rustic charmers, singing, is 
Wordsworth's Reaper : — 

" Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass I 
Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

listen I for the Yale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again ! 

Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

1 saw her singing at her work, 

And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
I listened, motionless and still ; 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more." — Wordsworth. 
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" Sing, Maiden, sing ! 

Mouths were made for Binging ; 
Listen, — Songs thou'lt hear 

Through the wide world ringing ; 
Songs from all the birds, 

Songs from winds and showers, 
Songs from seas and streams, 

Even from sweet flowers. 

Hear'st thou the rain, 

How it gently falleth ? 
Hearest thou the bird, 

Who from forest caileth ? 
Hearest thou the bee 

O'er the sunflower ringing ? 
Tell us, Maiden, now — 

Should'st thou not be singing ? 



